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Kurze Erklarung der Ethik von Spinoza und Darstellung der deflnitiven 
Philosophie. Dr. Richard Wahle, K. K. O. O. Professor der Philo- 
sophic an der Universitat Czernowitz. Wien und Leipzig, Wilhelm 
Braumiiller, 1899. — pp. viii, 212. 

It is sometimes said that this age is marked by a lack of conviction, and 
probably there has never been so strong a tendency to put all expression 
of thought into a tentative form. No matter how ardently a man may 
defend his own views, he rarely refuses to admit the possibility that he is 
mistaken. In this respect Dr. Wahle is an exception to the majority of his 
contemporaries, in that he believes himself to be the author of a system of 
philosophy which can never be refuted. Future ages may add to it, but 
any departure from its fundamental principles will lead to inevitable false- 
hood. 

The first portion of Dr. Wahle's book is devoted, as the title shows, to a 
discussion of Spinoza's Ethics. The treatment is clear and systematic, 
but is vitiated by the constant assumption that at any cost Spinoza' s writ- 
ings must be made self-consistent. Moreover, the whole subject is treated 
from the standpoint of the author's own system. The sum and substance 
of the criticism is that Spinoza was a precursor of Wahle, who has now cor- 
rected the mistakes of his predecessor. 

The second part of the book contains a statement of the absolute truth, 
which is called the definitive philosophy. There is no distinction between 
thing and idea; the two are one, viz., an event, which is the product or 
modification of unknown factors. To say the subjects A and B observe 
the objects m, n, o, involves one in unjustifiable theories. The truth is that 
in the factors concerned there is no single factor remaining identical with 
itself that necessarily corresponds to A and B. One may as well suppose 
a special arrangement of different factors. When these enter into relation- 
ship with one another, they produce or give as a modification the events A 
plus m, n, o and B plus m, n, o. M, n, o are not given through the senses 
of A and B, but the so-called subject and the so-called object are given as a 
free effect. There is no identity nor unity of the ego, but merely a likeness 
between phenomena. It is impossible to deny the existence of other men ; 
but such an assumption, far from recognizing different mental subjects, is 
restricted in meaning to different groups or spheres of consciousness. There 
is no such thing as a knowing subject. Certain effects, ideas, are true ; 
i. e., they are what they are, they exist. The difference between knowing 
and not knowing is that between existing in the same sphere with the object 
to be known, and in a separate sphere. Knowledge is existence. 

With regard to the unknown causes of ideas, a few fundamental at- 
tributes may be predicted. They differ among themselves ; and, since 
they may change, they are in time, though not in space. The concept of 
causality may be applied to them, but only in a negative sense. X could 
not happen without y, yet there should be no talk of the dependence of y 
upon x. We must suppose that in some way there is a quantitative cor- 
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respondence between the effects, or ideas, and their causes, but we have no 
measure, and so no knowledge of it. It is possible that like effects arise 
from the combination of different causes, although causes absolutely alike 
never produce different effects. These laws may all be deduced from that 
of identity. 

Again, it is impossible to think of a force as existing apart from a sub- 
stance. We have the ideas, the effects ; they cannot come about of them- 
selves, they must be caused by something, which cannot always remain 
the same, or nothing would result from it. Mere change cannot exist 
alone, there must be something that changes ; and thus behind both 
effect and cause we must assume substance. Since it embraces differences, 
substance must be complex. Nothing comes from nothing, and so there 
must be something uncreated, but, on the other hand, substances may 
perhaps be annihilated by collision with one another. 

Such is in outline the definitive philosophy. For a system that professes 
only to embrace ultimates which cannot be disputed, the selection of 
some of the doctrines, e. g., that which ascribes time but not space to what 
is virtually the Ding an sich, seems to be arbitrary, to say the least. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 

An der Wende des Jahrhunderts. Versuch einer Kulturphilosophie. Von 
Dr. Ludwig Stein, o. 6. Professor der Philosophic an der Universitat 
Bern. Leipzig u. Tubingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1899. — pp. viii, 415. 
' ' Die Wende des Jahrhunderts ' ' furnishes the occasion to the editor of 
the Archiv filr Philosophie to republish a series of essays on different sides 
of human culture. A glance at the table of contents shows the variety of 
topics considered. Four of the essays treat of the continuity of Greek thought 
in the early middle ages ; two discuss the modern Nietzsche cult ; two deal 
with sociology, and three more with ethics ; while single essays are devoted 
to the art of biography, experimental pedagogy, and the philosophy of 
peace. While only four of the essays are new, others were published in 
magazines not everywhere accessible, and will be new to American readers. 
Grouped in a book these papers suffer from a lack of continuity and from 
a certain repititiousness, while at the same time they retain the sparkle of 
the essay form. Some American philosophic writers attempt to justify the 
practice of quoting considerably from their own works, a practice that is 
constantly followed in the book before us ; but to quote a passage half a 
page in length which .was printed thirteen pages back (pp. 108 and 95) 
certainly demands the excuse that the essays are essentially separate. To 
object to the number of foreign words, French and English, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Arabic, that appear in the text, is but to say again that the 
reader will find not a treatise but a series of essays. 

The unity of the book lies only in the fact that all the different essays 
are written from the same general standpoint. The standpoint is primarily 
Evolutionismus, in that it finds the explanation not only of biological 



